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what these authors professed to teach. He flatly denied
that there is any such thing as an inexorable law in
nature. He proved that even the supposed law of
gravitation is not by any means the rigid and universal
sort of thing that Newton and such-like persons have
supposed. How, it may be asked, did he prove this?
In the following words: 6 If I choose to catch a stone,
I can hold it in my hands; it has not fallen to the
ground, and will not till I let it. So much for the
inevitable action of the laws of gravity/ This way of
dealing with the question may seem to many readers
nothing better than downright buffoonery. But Kingsley
was as grave as a church and as earnest as an owl. He
felt quite certain that he was refuting the pedants who
believe in the inevitable action of the law of gravita-
tion, when he talked of holding a stone in his hand.
That an impulsive, illogical man should on the spur of
the moment talk this kind of nonsense, even from a
professor's chair, is not perhaps wonderful; but it does
seem a little surprising that he should see it in print,
revise it, and publish it, without ever becoming aware
of its absurdity.

In the same headlong spirit Kingsley rushed into his
famous controversy with John Henry Newman. New-
man had preached a sermon on * Wisdom and Inno-
cence.' Kingsley went out of his way to discourse and
comment on this sermon, and publicly declared that its
doctrine was an exhortation to disregard truth. * Dr.
Newman informs us that truth need not, and on the
whole ought not, to be a virtue for its own sake.' Of
course this was as grave a charge as could possibly be
made against a great religious teacher. It was doubly
offensive and odious to Newman because it was the
revival of an old and familiar charge against the Church
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